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THE INTRODUGTION 

BY GEORGE WYNDHAM 
(The folfowiijg Appreciation is taken from 
a Lettjr i^drpsed by Mr Wyndjjiam, after 
he had read the ‘*Shellcy**j> article in The 
Dublin Review^ ttVtiie^ editor mf that peri- 
odicM, Ml* Wilfrid W^rd- Thpc friends then 
permitted to read tlje Letter were ineyj- 
tably eager to ohare witli others their lid- 
vantage; and the Jdterary Executor of 
Francis Thompson gnitefully acknowledges 
Mr Wyndham’s and Mr Ward’s good will 
in granting his request that what writ- 
ten as a private Letter should here stand in 
lieu of any more formal Introduotion.^ 

I must now tell you that I have 
read Francis Thompson’s Shelley more 
than once to myself, and once aloud* 
For the moment I will ^y that it 
is the most important (fcfntribution to 
pure Letters written in English 
the last twenty years. In saying that, f 
compare this Essay in criticism with 
9 



TtlE ‘INTRODUCTIOaNi 
^Poetry, as WelJ at with other critical 
Essays. 

Sjieaking from memory, Swin- 
burne’s last efFeftive volume, Astrophe} 
with the Nympholept in it;, came out in 
’87 or ’8? ; ^xhvm\n^%Asolando ki ’87, 
Tennyson’^ CEmne is-also, I think, at 
the vergp^of my* ‘twenty years. But, 
,eyen so, these were# pale autumn blos- 
soms of more radiant springs. It may 
be, when posterity jddges, that Thomp- 
son’s own poems alone will overthrow 
this opinion. 

In any case there is a , strain in a 
comparison between criticisth and 
poetry; prose and verse. It* is more 
natural to seek comparison with other 
essays devoted to the appreciation of 
poetry. I#<Jiave a very great regard for 
Matthew Arnold’s Essays in CritirUm, 
^^ly reasoned, partly sentimental. 
But they were earlipr. They did not 
reach.such heights. They do not handle 
10 



B¥ GEORGE WYNDHAM 
sftbjedls, as a ‘rulcj, so •ffgr^inent ty 
Poetry. When they do, in the “ Words- 
worth ” and Byron ” (Se<;ond Se|ie|), 
they are outclassed by this Essay .*The 
“Heine** cjsays deal with Religion 
r^thejr <hai\ Poetry. *The oi^y recent 
English Essay pji Poetry — and, there- 
fore, life, temper ataWl ctg"nal — which 
challenges comf^rison, as I rea^ 
Thompson’s Shelley^ is Myers’s Vtrgiit 
and specially the Pirst Part. 

I think those two are the best Eng- 
lish Essays on Poetry, of our day. 
Myers gains by virtue of Virgil’s wider 
appeal to mortal njen in all ages. 
Thompspn gains by virtue of' the fadl 
that he is himself a poet, writing on 
the poet who, in English, appeals 
specially to poets. His subjgdt is nar- 
rower, but his style is indomparablc in 
the very qualities at which ]V5|^rs^ 
aimed; of rhythm ;ind^ profuse illus- 
tration. Both, perhaps exece^e^ in 



THE iNTRODUCTION 

|hese qiiaji'ttes. Uut Thompson, the 
poet, is the better man at varying and 
c^st^ating ^is prose style. He is rich 
and melodic, where Myers is, at mo- 
ments, sweet and ornate. J3oth are sen- 
timental i.,and‘ each speaks ofift his 
own sorrow.* Myers,, sorrowed after 
confirmaUorvof Ihieiortality. .Thortip- 
Sgn sorrowed out .of sheer misery. 
When Myers writes' of Virgil’s 
“intimations” of ' Immortality, he 
is thinking of his own sorrow. 
When» Thompson writes of Mangan’s 
sheer misery, he is thinking of his own 
Slough of Despond. Both meaif to be 
personally reticent. But Thompson 
succeeds. Unless I knew Thompson’s 
story, I could not read between the 
lines of hii' wailing over Mangan. But 
anyone who reads Myers sees the hlots 
^f^V tears. Again, Myers is conscious 
of Virgil as a precursor on the track 
of uprpvealed immortality. Thompson 



BY GEORGE WYNDH*AM 
seems — is, I btliev<p — uaconscious of 
any comparisoA betwe*en Iiimself and 
Shelley, as angels iscendii^ the ijiides- 
cent ladders of sunlit imagination, fie ' 

liollows •the “ Sun-treader ” with his 

• \ 

eye, unaware that hi% foet a:i^e automa- 
tically scali?jg the Empyrean. 

• That his artic^ldtf'^dressed to Catho- 
lics in no way defledls its aim. It begins 
with an apologia for writing on Shelley, 
It ends with zn apologia for Shelley. 
These are but the grey goose-feathers 
that speed it to the universal ^jeart of 
man. There it is pinned and quivers. 

The older I get, the more do I affedf 
the two^extremes of literature. Let me 
have either pure Poetry, or else the 
statements of a<5lors and sufferers. 
Thompson’s article, though an Essay 
in |)rose critic^m, is pute Poetry, and 
also, unconsciously, a human docu.^^ht^ 
of intense suffcjing.^But I won’t pity 
him. He scaled ^e hejvens because he 
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h.'d to sinjg;,«ajid so^ dropped in a nic!»e 
above the porltals of •'the temple of 
Fam^. And^ little enough would he 
“^care 'for that! Why should he ? Myers 
doubted. But Thompson knew thaf 
souls, not only of poets but o£ saints, 
“beacon from the abode where the 

I ^ €» 

eternal are."’ He it 'meteor exhajed 
from the' miasma of mire; and all 
meteors, earth-born and Heaven-fallen, 
help the Heavens to declare the glory 
of God. Cof/t enarrant. But the gram- 
mar of^ their speech is the large utter- 
ance of such men made “ splendid with 
swofds.”' ' , 

GEORGE WYNDHAM. 

« 

Saighton Grange, Chester, 

Septelnber i6, 1908.* 







SHELLEY 

BY DRASCIS THOMPSON 

M if 

T he Church, whidj. was once 
the mothov bf ppets no less 
than of sai^its, during the la^ 
two centuries has relinquished to aliens 
the chief glories of ^poetry, if the chief 
glories of holiness she has preserved 
for her own. The palm and the laurel, 
Dominic and Dante, sandfity and song, 
grew' together in her |;oil: she has re- 
tained the, palm, but forgone the laurel. 
Poetry in its widest sense,* and ■v\jhen 
not professedly irreligious, has been too 
much and too longamongmaay Catho- 
lics either misprised or distrusted; too 
much and too generally the feeling l»^s 

•That i? to say, taken**!? the |cneiral animating spirit 
of the Fine Arts* 
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SHELLEY 

Jjeen tha| Jft» is at* best superfluous, ‘at 
worst pernicious, most often dangcr- 
ous^Once poetry was, as she should be, 
the*lcsser sister and helpmate of the 
Church; the minister to, the mind, jas 
the Chi^rch *to‘‘the soul., Bift poetry 
sinned, poetry fell; .ancLi in place of 
lovingly reqlaim'ihg fier, Ciitholicism 
jjast her from the do.or to follow the feet 
of her pagan seducer. The separation 
has been ill for poetry; it has not been 
well for religion. 

Fathers of the Church (we would 
say), pastors of the Church, pious laics 
of the Cfhurch: you are taking from its 
walls the panoply of Aquinas; take also 
fronj its walls the psaltery of Alighieri. 
Unroll the precedents of the Church’s 
past; recaJl to your minds that Francis 
of Assisi w4s among; the precursors 
6^ .Dante ; that sworn to Poverty he 
forswore not. Beauty, but discerned 
thrpqgh the .lamp Beauty the Light 



SHELLEY ^ 

Ood; that he was cVcn,nloffaia poet i« 
his miracles than in his melody; that 
poetry clung round the eowls of 1 ms 
Order. Follow his footsteps; you who 
l^ve bleSsings for men, have you no 
blessip^for.the birds? Recail to your 
memory that, iij their minor kind, the 
love poems of Daiite'sheino.less hon- 
our on Catholicism than did the gfeent 
religious poenS which is itself pivoted 
on love; that in sifiging of heaven he 
sang of Beatrice — this supporting angel 
was still carven on his harp eveif when 
he stirred its strings in Paradise. What 
you theoretically know, vividly realize: 
that with many the religion of beauty 
must always be a passion and a power, 
that it is only evil when divorced from 
the worship of the Pjimal Beauty. 
Po^tfy is the preacher to men of thp 
earthly as you of the Heavenly Fair- 
ness; of that earthy fairness which God 
has fashioned to his oTwn image* lind 
19 *3 



• SHELLEY 

likeness, protflaim* the day whidh 
the Lord has made, and she exults and 
r^jofces in it. You praise the Creator 
for His works, and she shows you that 
they are very good. Bewfre "how yqu 
misprise this potent ally, for hSrs^s the 
art of Giofto’and Dai|te:«beware how 
you misppse.this''in«idious foe, for hers 
is. (;he art of modern France and of 
Byron. Her value, if you know it not, 
God knows, and kifow the enemies of 
God. If you have no room for her be- 
neath the wings of the Holy One, there 
is pl^ce (pr her beneath the webs of the 
Evil One: whom you discard, he em- 
braces; whom you cast down from an 
honourable seat, he will advance to a 
haughty throne; the brows you dis- 
laurel of 5 just respedt, he will bind 
with baleful splendewirs ; the §tpnc 
vjhich you builders reject, he will make 
his head of the'corgfer. May she not 
pro[^e;;y in the temple? then there is 
ao 



SHELLEY* 

ttady for her ’the •trigod^qf Delphi. 
Eye her not aslcance if she seldom sing 
diredtly of religion : th« bird ^i^es 
g;lory to God though it sings only of 
innoc'enUloves. Suspicion czeates its 
awn^cihse;, distrust begets /eason for 
distrust. This.^beautifuJ, Y'’ild, feline 
poetry, wild beca«§d left to^range the 
wilds, restore to the hearth of ycyzr 
charity, shelftr under the rafter of 
your Faith; discipline her to the sweet 
restraints of your household, feed her 
with the meat from your table? soften 
her with the amity of your ^chil^ren ; 
tame her, fondle her, cherish her — ^you 
will noJonger then need to flee her. 
Suffer her to wanton, suffer her to 
play, so she play round the foot of the 
Cross! 

^'l^here is a -change of late years: 
the Wanderer is being called to J^cr 
Father’s housef^but we would have 
the call yet louder, we -would the 



•SHELLEY 

fyofFered . ^elcomte more unstinted. 
There are still stray remnants of the old 
in|;o]%;rant distrust. It is still possible 

Tor even a French historian of the 

• 

Church to enumerate amqsig the artir 
clcs cast ^upofi l^avonarola’s *fa|nous 
pile, poesies fr&tiques.^ tanf des anciens que 
des modernes, Unre} \mpies ou corruptettrs, 
Qyidey Tibulle, Properce^ pour ne nommer 
que les plus connus, Dafite^ Petrarque, 
Boccace, tous ces autetrs Italiens qui deja 
souillaient les dmes et ruinaient les mceurs^ 
en creant ou perfedlionnant la langue.* 
Blanjeworthy carelessness, at the least, 
which can class fhe Vita Nuovd with 
the Ars Amandi and the Deeameron! 
And .among many English Catholics 
the spirit of poetry is still often received 
with a restfi^led. Puritanical greeting 
rather than with thse . traditioi\ally 
*C^holic joyous openness. 

•The AbW BarciHe wlis no%*of course, responsible 
for Sayoi^rola’s tastc^ snly for thus endorsing it. 
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SHELLEY* 

Wc ask, therefore, for a^jger intej- 
cst, not in pur^y Catholic poetry, but 
in poetry generally, poetrjiin its tjfid^st 
sense. With few exceptions, whatso- 
ever in’ouc best poets is great and 
good^ ft) the non-C5atholic, is great 
and good alsQ^.to the Cajtholic; and 
th«ugh .Faber tLrfetv’^ his edition of 
Shelley into the fire and never re- 
gretted the ifct; though, moreover, 
Shelley is so littlt? read among us that 
we can still tolerate in our Churches 
the religious parody which# Faber 
should have thrown after his tj;iree- 
voluraed Shelley; *^— 5 -in spite of this, 
we are not disposed to number among 
such exceptions that straying spirit of 
light. 

We have an*ong us at the present 
day no lineal descendant, in the po^i- 

* Wc mean, of cours% the rise from dreams 

of time#’' t* 



•SHELLEY 

cjil order* p^Shelley ; and any such ofit 
spring of the aboundingly spontaneous 
Slv^ll'jy is handly possible, still less likely, 
on account of the defe6l by which (we 
think) contemporary poetry in'generalj 
as compared ’^itJi the poetry*©^ th^ 
early ninetQcnth century, is mildewed. 
That defcft is the*^»edominaiicc of art 
o^^jBr inspiration, of body over soul. 
We do not say the defect\>i inspiration. 
The warrior is therC, but he is ham- 
pered by his armour. Writers of high 
aim in*all branches of literature, even 
whep th^ are not — as Mr Swinburne, 
for instance, is — Javish in expi'cssion, 
are generally over-deliberate in. expres- 
sion., Mr Henry James, delineating a 
fidlitious writer clearly intended’ to be 
the ideal of an artist, makes him regret 

that he has sdmetimes«llowed himself 
« * * 

to take the second-best word instead of 
# 

searching for jthe be§t. Theoretically, 
of Qourije, one..ought always to try for 

*♦ 



SHELLEY . 

tlie best word* But praCHcally, the 
habit of excessive care in word-selec- 
tion frequently results in Ipss of spon- 
taneity; and, still worse, the habit of 
always ta4cin^ the best word too easily 
bfcomcs the habit of always taking the 
most ornate *woj;d, the word most re- 
moyed- from or3in^fy speech. In con- 
sequence of this, poetic di^ion has 
become latteily a kaleidoscope, and 
one’s chief curiosily is as to the precise 
combinations into which the pieces 
will be shifted. There is, in fadl; a cer- 
tain band of words, the Praitorian co- 
horts of poetry, whose prescriptive aid 
• is involved by every aspirant to the 
■poetical purple, and without whose 
prescriptive aid none dares aspire to the 
poetical purple ; against the^e it is time 
some banner should be raised. Perhaps 
it is almost impossible for a conteni- 
porary writer quite to.evade the services 
of the free-lances whonj pne encqpqters 



• SHELLEY 

jinder so,q^any standards.* But it is*at 
any rate curious to nol^c that the liter- 
acy ^ revolution against the despotic 
didlion of Pope seems issuing, like 
political revolutions, in a/des^otism of 
its own piakihg. , 

This, tlvnt we cannot bmt think, dis- 
tinguishes the lit^faffy period of Shelley 
fiy)m our own. It distinguishes even the 
unquestionable treasure and master- 
pieces of to-day from similar trea- 
sures and masterpieces of the prece- 
dent (ky; even the Latus-Eaters from 

* We are«*a little surprised at die because so 
many Victorian poets ayre, or have been, profe-writers 
as well. Now, according to our theory, the pradlicc ot 
prose should maintain fresh and comprehensive a poet’s 
diddon|j should save him from falling into the hands of 
an exclusive coterie of poetic words. It should readl 
upon his metrical vocabulary to its beneficial expansion, 
by taking him otftsidc his aristocratic circle of language, 
and keeping him in tUuch with the great commonalty, 
the proletariat of speech. For it is with words a» vrith 
men ; constant intermarriage within the limits of a 
patrician clan begets effete refinement; and to rein- 
vigorate the stock, iu vehis be replenished from 
hardy jjlebei an blood. , 

z6 



SHELLEY* 

Kuhla-Khan\ even* R9sseiti’s ballads 

from Christabel. It is present in the 

restraint of Mattliew Asnold no li^ss 

than in the exuberance of Swin- 
« 

burne, Snd\affe<Sls our writers who 
aim ,af simplicity no less tjban those 
who seek rkhjtjess. Inddfed^ nothing is^ 
so'artificial as oup simplicity. It is the 
simplicity of the French stage ingemte. 
We are self-conscious to the finger- ^ 
tips; and this inHferent quality, entail- 
ing on our poetry the inevitable loss 
of spontaneity, ensures that vwhatever 
poets, of whatever excellency, mjy be 
born fo us from the Shelleian stock, its 
foundep»’s spirit can take among us no 
reincarnation. An age that is ceasing 
to produce child-like children cannot 
produce a Shelley. For Foth as poet 
and, man he w«s essentially a child. 

Yet, just as in the effete French 
society before*^ the* Revolution the 
Queen played at Arcadia, the.^King 
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flayed a| ^eing u mechanic, evefy 
one played at simplicity and univer- 
sal ‘philantiiropy, 'leaving for most 
durable outcome of their philanthropy 
the guillotine, as the most dui*able out- 
come of^ourS^may be executiojn l?y 
ele6lricity;;r-^o in outpwn society the 
talk of beneyolehfce and the cult* of 

r 

childhood are the very fashion of the 
hour. We, of this self-ccfnscious, incre-* 
dulous generation, dfentimentalizc our 
children, analyse our children, think 
ive are,endowed with a special capa- 
city ^to sympathize and identify our- 
selves with children; we play at" being 
children. And the result is that we are 
not n\orc child-like, but our children arc 
less child-like. It is so tiring to stoop to 
the child, scfmuch easier to lift the child 
up to you. Know you what it is to a 
child? It is to be something very diffe- 
reSt from the of to^ay . It is to have 

aspifityptstreajaing from the waters of 
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biptism ; it is to SelieVe in loi^e^to believ^ 
in loveliness, to believe in belief; it is to 
be so little that the elves can rea^^o 
whisper in your ear; it is to turn pump- 
l^ins intcf coas^ches, and mice into horses, 
lownes^into loftiness, and nojfhing into 
everything, ^of each chiM has its fairy 
godmother in its* own soul; it is to 
live in a nutshell and to count ypijr- 
self the king 6f infinite space; it is 

<9 

To see a world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold infinity in the palm of your^hand, 
And eternity in an hour ; 

it is td know not as y«t that you are un- 
der sentence of life, nor petition that it 
be commuted into death. When we be- 
come conscious in dreaming that we 
dream, the dream is on the point of 
b^paking; whefi we become conscious 
in living that we live, the ill dream is 
but just beginning* I^ow if Shelley 
was but too conscioustof thp drpam, 

a ? 

*9 



. SHELLEY 

in other ^rdspefls Oryden’s false aftd 

/amous line might haV.e been applied 

to^h*^ witi? very much less than its 

usual untruth.* To the last, in a de- 

, 

gree uncommon even among poets, h,e 
retained the idiosyncrasy of chfidhood, 
expanded jind matured without dif- 
ferentiation. To *the last he , was the 
enchanted child. 

This was, as is well known, patent 
in his life. It is as really, though per- 
haps less obviously, manifest in his 
poetry „the sincere effluence of his life. 
And it may not, therefore, be amiss to 
consider whether j[t was conditioned by 
anything beyond his congenitalnaturc. 
For oyr part, we believe it to have been 
equally largely the outcome of his early 
and long isolation. Men given to re- 
tirement and Ibstradl steidy are nofpri- 

^ Wordsworth’s adaptation of it, however, is true. 
Mcfi are not children of a larger growth,*’ but the 
child // father of th^ man, since the parent is only 
partial!^ l(Bp|oduced ii|i*his offspring. 

30 
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onsly liable to cbntradt a oei^tgin degrej 
of childlikeness! and if this be the case 
when we segregate a man, how i^ugh 
more when we segregate a child ! It is 
when they are taken into the solution 
of scho&l-life that children, by the re- 
ciprocal interchijnge of mflpence with 
their fellows, undergo the scries of 
reaftions which converts them frojn 
children into boys and from boys into 
men. The intermediate stage must be 
traversed to reach the final one. 

Now Shelley never could have been 
a man, for he never was a boy. And 
the reason lay in the pprsecution which 
overcloi^ded his schooldays. Of that 
persecution’s effedt upon him hp has 
left us, in Relfolt of Islam^ a pic- 
ture which to many or most people 
very probably seems a podtical exagge- 
ration; partly because Shelley appears 
to have escaped pbysical brutality, 
partly because adults ofo incjitie^ to 
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^mile t^^orly at childish sorrows 
which are not caused *by physical suf- 
f 5 .ri^g. Thjt he escaped for the most 
part bodily violence is nothing to the 
purpose. It is the petty malignant 
annoyance returring hour by hour, 
day by d^y,' month 4)y rfnonth, until 
its accumulationiJecomes an,agony^ it 
i| this which is the most terrible wea- 
pon that boys have agaftist their fellow 
boy, who is powerless to shun it be- 
cause, unlike the man, he has virtually 
no priyacy. His is the torture which 
the ancients used, when they anointed 
their viftim wit;h honey and cfxposed 
him naked to the restless fever of the 
flies., He is a little St Sebastian, sink- 
ing under the incessant flight of shafts 
which skilfully avoid the vital parts. 

We do not* therefore, suspedl Shelley 
of exaggeration: he was, no doubt, in 
terrible misery.. Those who think 
othprytr^e mu§6 forget thek own past. 



SHELLEY' 

• % • 

Most people, we suppos6,t«a«xif forget 
what they were like when they were 
children: otherwise they would If now 
tjiat the griefs of their childhood were 
passionaie a'bandonm^nt, dechirants (to 
U6e a_,characteristically favourite phrase 
of modern Fr£;pqh literature) as the 
grfefs of their nlaturity. fl!hildren’s 
griefs are little, certainly; but so i^ the 
child, so is its endurance, so is its field 
of vision, while its nervous impres- 
sionability is keener than burs. Grief 
is a matter of relativity; the borrow 
should be^estimated by its proportion 
to the'’ sorrower; a gash is as painful 
to«oa&>as an amputation to another. 
Pour a puddle into a thimble, ®r an 
Atlantic into Etna; both thimble and 
mountain overflow. Adplt fools! would 
not the angels sAiile at our griefs, were 
not angels too wise to sSiile at theiQ? 

So beset, the child fledanto the tower 
of his ov^n soul, and raised thte dnaw- 
33 c 
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bridge. Ht tivew out a reserve, eli- 
cysted in which he grew to maturity 
u*af|e6led hy the intercourses that 
modify the maturity of others into 
the thing we cal^a man. The*encysteid 
child devi^loped until it reached ,yeacs 
of virility* ilntil tl^oge iatcr Oxford 
days in which itogg encouatered'it; 
thcQ, bursting at once from its cyst 
and the university, it swam into a 
world not illegitimately perplexed by 
such a whim of the gods. It was, of 
course'only the completeness and dura- 
tion^f this seclusion — lasting from the 
gate of boyhood to the threshold of 
youth — which was peculiar to^ShH^ey. 
Most poets, probably, like most saints, 
are prepared for their mission by an 
initial segregation, as the seed is buried 
to germinate: before they can uttef fhe 
Oracle of poetry, they must first be di- 
vided from the bodyjbf men. It is the 
sevtred'head that makes the^ seraph. 

3 + 



SJIELLE'^. 

* Shelley’s lif^ frequentl)^ exhibits fn 
him the magnified child. It is, seen 
in his fondness for appSrently tfutile 
amusements, such as the sailing of 
paper boar». This wa^;, in the truest 
sense ot the word, child-like ;«not, as it is 
frequently c1ill«d«and, considered, child- 
ish. That is to say,*it was Uoi^a mindless 
triviality, but the genuine child’s pother 
of investing little things with imagina- 
tive interest; the same power, though 
differently devoted, which produced 
much of his poetry. Very poAibly in 
the papet boat he saw the magi(?bark 
of Laon and Cythna; or 

That thinnest boat 

On which the mother of the months Ts borne 
By ebbing night into her lunar cave. 

In fadt, if you mark hov favourite an 
idea, under varying forms, is this in 
his verse, you will perceive that all the 
charmed boats whidh glide down the 
stream gf his poetry afe but 'glofified 

35 C2 
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r«surre(5ti#ne oLthe little paper argosiSs 
wbi^h trembled do^n the Isis. 

<^td the diild appeared no less often 
in Shelley the philosopher than io 
Shelley the idler. It is seen in his re- 
pellent. n» less than in his amjable 
weaknesses? in the viV^eabhable folly 
of a love that made* its goal its staft- 
ing-point,and firmly ex^edled spiritual 
p rest from each new divinity, though 
it had found none from the divinities 
antecedent. For we are clear that this 
was no’mere straying of sensual appe- 
tite, <but a straying, strange and de- 
plorable, of the spirit; that (contrary 
to what Mr Coventry Patmsys Las 
said) he left a woman not because he 
was tired of her arms, but because he 
was tired of Ijec soul. When he found 
NJary Shelley wanting, he seem? Jto 
h^c fallen into the mistake of Words- 
worth, who complainoH in a charming 
piece cA dnreascHfableness that lys wife’s 
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l<ve, which hatl been a fountain, was 
now only a weH: 

Such change, an^ at the v^ry door - 

Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 

Wordsvttorth probably learned, what 
Shelle)*was incapablS of learning, that 
love tan ne\y:r permanently l)e a foun- 
tain. A living* ^oet, in an article* 
which you almost fear to breathe upon 
lest you should flutter some of the*frail 
pastel-like bloom* has said the thing: 
“Love itself has tidal moments, lapses 
and flows due to the metrical rule of 
the interior heart.” Elementary reason 
should proclaim this true. Love is an 
affedlion, its display an emotion: love 
is the air, its display is the wind. An 
afFeftion may be constant; an emotion 
can no more be constant than the wind 
can constantly blow. All, therefore, that 
a man can reasonably ask of his wife'is 
that her love slioul4 be indeed a wfll. 

• Tit Rhythm tfLife, by Alice 
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A well; but^i^etbesda-welljintowhigh 
ffom time fo tihie the tngel of tender- 
ness«uescends to trouble the waters for 
the ifealing of the beloved. Such a love 
Shelley’s second wife appears* unques- 
tionably to have given him.^ay^he was 
contend: tfiat he should vqpr whiFc she 
remained true;' she ^dofiapanioned hjm 
intelleftujflly, shared his views, entered 
inWhis aspirations, and yet — ^yct, even 
at the date of Epipsy^bUiony the foolish 
child, her husband, assigned her the part 
of moon to Emilia Viviani’s sun, and 
lamented that he was barred from final, 
certain, irreversible happinesS^by^a cold 
and callous society. Yet fe w poet s 
were so mated before, and no poet was 
so mated afterwards, until Browning 
stooped and picked up a fair-coined soul 
that lay rusti«g*in a pcjol of tears. 

* In truth, his very unhappiness *ahd 

discontent with life, in so far as it was 

not the inevitahlip pen^ty of the ethical 
• 
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^arch, can only be ascribed to this same 
childlike irrati®nality-Lthough in such 
a form it is irrationality hardly peeujiar 
to Shelley. Pity, if you will, his spiritual 
fuins, andj:he neglefted early training 
whicl*was^argely their cause; but the 
pity due to.his^outward cirJ uihstances 
hfis been stra'dgqjiy ‘exaggerated. The 
obloquy from which he Suffered he 
deliberately and wantonly courted*, t'or 
the rest, his lot was one that many a ’ 
young poet might envy. He had faith- 
ful friends, a faithful wife, an income 
small but assured. Poverty never dic- 
tated -to *his pen; the designs on his 
bright imagination were never etched 
by the sharp fumes of necessity. 

If, as has chanced to others — as 
chanced, for example, to Mangan — 
outcast from Ijotne, Health and hope, 
witTa a charred past and a bleared future, 
an anchorite vwthout detachment jftid 
self-cloistered wlthout^elf-sufficin^ness. 
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deposed froth 9. world which he had nqt 
abdicated, pierced with thorns which 
forjpa1|d no crpwn,a jSoet hopeless of the 
bays, and a martyr hopeless of the palm, 
a land cursed against the deavsof love* 
an exile banndd and proscribed even 
from tfte i^^nocent arqis qf childhood 
— he were burning hp^pfess at the state 
of^ his unquenchable heart, then he 
might have been inconsolable, then 
might he have cast the gorge at life, 
then have cowered in the darkening 
chamber of his being, tapestried with 
mouldering hopes, and hearkened to 
the winds that swept across the iUimit- 
able wastes of death. But no such hapless 
lot was Shelley’s as that of his own con- 
temporaries — Keats, half-chewed in the 
jaws of London and spit dying on to 
Italy; De Quihcey, wh«, if he escaped, 
escaped rent and maimed from those 
crticl jaws; Coleri<ige, whom they dully 
mumbjed for t]|^e major portion of his 
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li^p; Shelley had competei^cy, poetry^ 
love; yet he wdled that he could lie 
down like a tired child an4 weep fway 
his life of care! Is it ever so with you, 
sad brothci^^is it etl^er so with me? and 
is.theretio drinking of pearls except they 
be dissolved in biting teaps? 5‘ Which of 
us has his desi re, or haVln g ij is satisfied ? ’ ’ 
It is true that he shared the fate pf 
nearly all the gf cat poets contemporary 
with him, in beingvnappreciated. Like 
them, he suffered from critics who 
were for ever shearing the wild,tresses 
of poetry between rusty rules, ,who 
could never see a literary bough pro- 
ject beyond the trim level of its day 
but they must lop it with a crooked 
criticism, who kept indomitably plant- 
ing in the defile of fame the “ estab- 
lished canons ’’•that had* been spiked 
by poet after poet. But we dechne to 
believe that a singer cvf Shelley’s calibre 
could be seriously grieved by ^an| of 
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vogue. Nolt 4hat we Suppose him #to 
^ave founl consolaticm in that scnse- 
lefS*|upersti{ion, “ fhe applause of pos- 
terity.” Posterity, posterity ! which 
goes to Rome, weeps lar^o-sieed tears, 
carves beautiftil inscriptions, wrer tjie 
tomb of Keats; and thew worm must 
wriggle her curtSe 3 fcto it all, since the 
(^ad boy, wherever he be, has quite 
other gear to tend. Ntfver a bone less 
dry for all the tearsi! 

A poet must to some detent be a 
chamejeon, and feed on air. But it need 
not be the musty breath of the multi- 
tude. He can find his needfhl support 
in the judgement of those whose judge- 
ment^he knows valuable, and such sup- 
port Shelley had: 

La gloire 

Ne compte*pas toujjurs les voix; 

£Uc les p^e quelquefois. 

Yet if this mi^ht.be needful to him as 
supj;><^t« neither this, nor the applause 
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o| the present? nor the applause of 
posterity, could have 6een needful to 
him as motive; fhe one^ all-su:^cipg 
motive for a great poet’s singing is that 
cflcpressed by Keats: 

>was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of ipeloAes.^ 

P:Qecisely so. 'fhe,overchar|ed breast 
can find no ease but in suckling tjjie 
baby-song. No enmity of outward’cir- 
cumstances, therefore, but his own 
nature, was responsible for Shelley’s 
doom. , 

A being with so much about jt of 
childlike* unreasonableness, and yet 
withal so much of the beautiful attrac- 
tion luminous in a child’s sweej un- 
reasonableness, would seem fore-feted 
by its very essence to the transience 
of the bubble asid the'ralnbow, of all 
things filmy and fair. Did some shadow 
of this destiny bear .part in his sacf- 
ness? Certain it*is that^ by a.ci^rjpus 
+3 
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chance, himself in Julian and Ma4- 
^alo jestingly ioretold *thc manner of 
his “O.ho! You talk as in years 
past,” said Maddalo (Byron) to Julian 
(Shelley) ; “If you can’t swim; Beware 
of Providenc5.” Did no unearthly 
dixisti souivl in his ear^ a%he wrote itp 
But a brief ^while, ^nd Shelley, who 
cyuld' not swim, was weltering on the 
waters of Lerici. We know not how 
this may affeft others, but , over us it 
is a coincidence which has long tyran- 
nized yvith an absorbing inveteracy 
of impression (strengthened rather 
than diminished by the cofttrast be- 
tween the levity of the utterance and 
its fatal fulfilment) — thus to behold, 
heralding itself in warning mockery 
through the very lips of its predestined 
vidtim, the Doom upon whose breath 
Kis locks were lifting along the coasts 
df Campania. Thp death which he had 
propljesied ca^ upon him, and Spez- 
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zia •enrolled anotfier nan\e* aisjong the 
mournful MarclUi of our tongue; 
Venetian glasses which fjamed tnd 
bu«t before the poisoned wine of life 
had risen to'their brims. 

Coming to Sh^lpy ’s poeftry, we peep 
over the wild mask, of reg/^olutionary 
metaphysics, and we see the winsome 
face of the child. Perhaps none of his 
poems is more pifrely and typically 
Shelleian than The Cloudy and it is 
interesting to note how essentially it 
springs from the faculty of m%ke- 
believe.’The same thing is conspi- 
cuous, though less purely consjaicuous, 
throughout his singing; it is theclyld’s 
faculty of make-believe raised to the 
ri^ power. He is still at jalay, save only 
tha^ his play is siSch as ma*nhood stops 
to watch, and his playthings are those 
which the gods^ivo tl^eir children. 
The universe is his boa^; of toys, pe 
. 4S 
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^dabbles fak fiagers in the day-fall. He 
is gold-dusty with tumbling amidst 
tfi^ stars. He makes bright mischief 
with the moon. The meteors nuzgile 
their noses in his hand. He teases into 
growling the kennelled thunder, and 
laughs at the shak:ngv>f fts fiery chain. 
He dances in and but of the gate's of 
heaven: its floor is littered with his 
broken fancies. He runs wild over the 
fields of ether. He* chases the rolling 
world. He gets between the feet of 
the horses of the sun. He stands in the 
lapnof patient Nature, and twines her 
loosened tresses after a hundred wilful 
fashions, to see how she will look 
nicest in his song. 

This it was which, in spite of his 
essentially nao^prn charadfer as a singer, 
qualified Shelley to *be the pqet of 
]^rometheus Unbound^ for it made him, 
in the truest sense *of the word, a 
mythological* 'poet. This ^childlike 
46 • 
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quality assimilated him tcf childlike 
peoples among whom mythologies 
have their rise. Those Nature nt)''?hs 
which, according to many, are the 
basis of all, my thology^ are likewise 
the ver^ ba^is of Shelley’s poptry. The 
lark that is the^gossip of hrcaven, the 
winds that pluck *the gcey, from the 
beards of the billows, the clouds th«it 
are snorted fro*m the sea’s broad nos- 
tril, all the elemerftal spirits of Nature, 
take from his verse perpetual incarna- 
tion and reincarnation, pass in a thou- 
sand glorious transmigrations through 
the radiant forms of his imagery. 

. Thus, but not in the W ordsworthian 
sense, he is a veritable poet of Nature. 
For with Nature the Wordsworthian s 
will admit no tamperjing: they exaft 
thq diredt interjjretative reproduction 
of her; that the poet should follow h|r 
as a mistress, not*use her ^s a handmaid. 
To such following of 'Nature* Shilley 
<7 
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fplt no caJI, Hf saw in her not a pk- 
turc set for his copying, but a palette 
set fur his brush; not a habitation pre- 
pared for his inhabiting, but a Coliseum 
whence he might quarry ^bnes for his 
own palaces. Even in his destfriptive 
passages the' dream7,q|\aia(5tet of his 
scenery is jio.torious, it is not the clear, 
recognizable scenery of Wordsworth, 
but a landscape that hovers athwart 
the heat and haze '^arising from his 
crackling fantasies. The materials for 
such visionary Edens have evidently 
been, accumulated from diredl experi- 
ence, but they are recomposed by him 
into such scenes as never mortal eye 
beheld. “Don’t you wish you had?” 
as Turner said. The one justification 
for classing Shelley with the Lake 
poet is that lie loved* Nature with a 
love even more passionate, though 
perhaps less prof©un(|. Wordsworth’s 
Nig^ttn^le an4“Stockdo'^e suihs up the 
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cqptrast betwe^ the two^^^s though 
it had been written for such a purpose. 
Shelley is the “creature pi ebuyient 
heart,” who 

Sings if the god of, wine 
^ad helped him to a valentine. 

i 

Wordsworth^s ii the. 

» i 

— Love with quiet blending, 

Slow to begin and never ending, 

the “serious faith*and inward glee.” 

But if Shelley, instead of culling 
Nature, crossed with its pollen the 
blossoms of his own soul, that Baljylo- 
nian garden is his marvellous and best 
ajpjology. For astounding figurative 
opulence he yields only to Shakespeare, 
and even to Shakespeare not in abso- 
lute fecundity but in range of images. 
The sources of •his figurative wealth 
are specialized, while the sources or 
Shakespeare’s art universal. It woul3 
have been as conscious^ an eifoot^or 
, 49 
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him to sgeat without 'figure as it is for 
most men to speak with figure. Sus- 
periyed in ,the dripping well of his 
imagination the commonest objedl be- 
comes encrusted with imagery. Herein 
again he deviates from the trujs Nature 
poet, ^he jnormal Wojrdsjyorth type of 
Nature poet; imagery was to him /lot 
% mere means of expression, not even 
a there means of adorhment; it was a 
delight for its ownesakc. 

And herein we find the trail by 
whicl\^ we would classify him. He be- 
longs to a school of which not impossi- 
bly he may hardly have read d line — the 
Metaphysical School. To a large extent, 
he ii what the Metaphysical School 
should have been. That school was a cer- 
tain kind of poetry trying for a range. 
Shelley is the range ‘found. Crash aw 
and Shelley sprang from the same seed; 
But in the one case the seed was choked 
with, thorns, ia the other case it fell 
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op good grourtd. The^ •]V|«jjtaphysical 
School was iir its dirc6t results an 
abortive movement, though indiiedlly 
much came of it — for Dryden came 
of it. Dryden, to a greater extent than 
(we* imagine) generally j)erceived, 
was Cowley systjsjnatized*; and CJowley, 
who sank into the arms of Dryden, 
rose from the lap of Donne. • 

But the movement was so abortive 
that few will thamk us for connefling 
with it the name of Shelley. This is 
because to most people the Metaphy- 
sical School means Donne, whergas it 
ought <0 mean Crashaw. We judge 
the direction of a development by its 
highest form, though that forn\ may 
have been produced but once, and pro- 
duced imperfectly. Now the highest 
product of the* Metaphysical School 
was Crashaw, and Crashaw was a 
Shelley 'he never reached the 

Promised Land, but ‘he had fej^vid 
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visions of jtjTChe Metaphysical Scho<^, 
like Shelley, loved imagery for its own 
sakck and lyjw, beautiful a thing the 
frank toying with imagery may be, let 
The Skylark and The. Cloud ‘witness. It 
is only evil when the poet, «n tlje 
straigh't way » to a fi^ed, object, lags 
continually froni the path to play. 
Xhis is commendable neither in poet 
nor errand-boy. The* Metaphysical 
School failed, not •because it toyed 
with imagery, but because it toyed 
w'ith it frostily. To sport with the 
tangjes of Neaera’s hair may be trivial 
idleness or caressing tenderne'^s,«exa6lly 
as your relation to Neasra is that of 
heartless gallantry or of love. So you' 
may toy with imagery in mere intel- 
lectual ingenuity, and then you might 
as well go wfite acrostics: or you may 
toy with it in raptures, and then you 
may write a Sensitive Tlant. In faCl, 
the^ Metaphysical poets when they 
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went astray cannot be* aaid to ha*'e 
done anything so, dainty as is injplied 
by toying with imagery. They cut ft into 
shapes with a pair of scissors. From all 
such danger Shelley w^s saved by his 
passionate spontaneity; nc^ trappings 
are too sple!idi|l»for the*s\Vift steeds of 
sunrise. His sword-hilt may be rough 
with jewels, but it is the hilt gf^n 
Excalibur. Idis thoughts scorch’ 
through all the* folds of expression. 
His cloth of gold bursts at the flexures, 
and shows the naked poetry. * 

It is this gift of not merely embody- 
f Mig but apprehending everything in 
figure which co-operates towards cre- 
ating one of his rarest characteristics, 
so almost preternatur^lly developed in 
nci other poet, namely, his well-known 
power to condense the most hydr^)- 
genic abstractipn. Scigice can now 
educe threads of such ‘exquisife ttiMuity 
53 
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that only Mic feet of the tiniest infant- 
spiders can ascend tjiem; but up the 
filrAi&t insubstantiality Shelley runs 
with agile ease. To him, ^ in truth, 
nothing is abstradt. The dustiest ab- 
stradliops « 

Start, and tremble uft(k;lr his feet. 

And blossom in pJrple and red. 

The. coldest moon of ^an idea rises 
haloed through his vaporous imagina- 
tion. The dimmest-sparked chip of a 
conception blazes and scintillates in 
the subtile oxygen of his mind. The 
mostSvrinkled iEson of an absfruseness 
leaps rosy out of his bubbling genius. 
In a more intensified signification thaft 
it is pfobable that Shakespeare dreamed 
of, Shelley gives to airy nothing a local 
habitation at\d a name. Here afresh 
he touches the Metap^iysical School, 
W^hose very title was drawn from this 
habitual purswit of afcstradfions, and 
whff failed in«tliat pursuit fi^om the 
54 
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(Mie cause omniprese;it ^'th thejji, 
because in all fheir poetic smithy^ they 
had left never a place for a forge.fTfiey 
laid their fancies chill on the anvil, 
trashaw/^deed,* partially anticipated 
Shelley’s success, and yet further did 
a later poet^ 5^ inuch f&rther that we 
find it difficult ft> unders^^nd why a 
generation that worships Shelley should 
be reviving Gray, yet almost forget the* 
name of Collin#. The generality of 
readers, when they know him at all, 
usually know him by his Ode on the 
'Passions. In this, despite its beauty, 
there Is still a soupgon of formalism, a 
1 ingering trace of powder from the eigh- 
teenth-century periwig, dimming the 
bright locks of poetry. Only the literary 
student reads that Httle masterpiece, 
the Ode to Ev^ing, which sometimes 
heralds the Shelleian strain, while other 
passages are the^sole things in the lan- 
guage comparable to tlje minlatuiys of 
' 5S 
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7/ ^etisercif(^ Gfashaw,t^ollin8, Shell»y 
— three ricochets of the one pebble, 
thiteei jets fsom three bounds of the 
one Pegasus! Collins’s Pity, “with 
eyes of dewy light,’* is ne^r of kin to 
Shelley’s Sleep, “the filmy-eyed*”; and 
the “shadowy tribeg j^Qf* mind” are 
the lineal ^progenitors of “Thought’s 
Clowned powers.” This, however, is 
, personification, wherein both Collins 
and Shelley build on Spenser: the diz- 
zying achievement to which the 
modern* poet carried personification 
accounts for but a moiety, if a large 
moiety, of his vivifying poweV over 
abstradlions. Take the passage (alreadjL.j^ 
alluded to) in that glorious chorus 
telling how the Hours come 

From the temples high 
Of man’s car and fcye 
Roofed over Sculpture and Poetry, 

From the skiey toyers 
Where Thougbt’s^crowned powers 
Sit watching yoitr flight, ye happy Hours. 
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Our feet now, everj paljn. 

Arc sandiriled with calm, 

And the dew of our.wings is a rain of bairn; 
And within our eyes * • * 

The human love lies 
Which makes all it gazes on Paradise. 

• . » . 

Any partial explanation will break in ^ 
our hands before jt reaches t^e foot of 
sueh a power. Tho root, we take it, is 
this. He had an instindlive perceptioj? 
(immense in rahge and fertility, aston- 
ishing for its delicate intuition) of the 
underlying analogies, the secret subter- 
ranean passages, between matter and 
soul; the chromatic scales, whereat we 
dimly guess, by which the Almighty 
^modulates through all the keys of crea- 
tion. Because, the more we consiijer it, 
the more likely does it appear that 
Nature is but an imperfedt adfress, 
whose constant changes df dress never 
change her manner and method, who 
is the same in atl her parts. * 

To Shelley’s ethereal vmon thqmost 
57 
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^rarified qjignt^l or spiritual music traced 
its beautiful corresponlling forms on the 
stnVl of outward things. He stood thus 
at the very jun6lion-lines of the visi- 
ble and invisible, and copld shift the 
points as he willed. His thoughts be- 
came *a mounted infaiYry*> passing with 
baffling swiftness fivim horse to foot or 
^pot to horse. He could express as he 
listed the material and* the immaterial 
in terms of each dther. Never has a 
poet in the past rivalled him as regards 
this gift, and hardly will any poet rival 
him,as regards it in the future: men are 
like first to see the promised dbom lay 
its ihand on the tree of heaven an4 
shak^ down the golden leaves.* 

The finest specimens of this faculty 
arc probably to be sought in that 
Shelleian treasury, Prdinetheus JJnbotind. 
ft is unquestionably the greatest and 

**“And the stars of heaven fill unto the earth, even 
as a 6g-tree casteth ker untimely iigs, when she is shaken 
of a wind (8.ev. vi,i 3). 

5 « 
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m«st prodigal exhibiticyrqf, Shelley’s 
powers, this ahiazing lyric world, 
where immortal clarities aigh pa-Jt fn 
the perfumes of the blossoms, populate 
the breathlijgs of ‘the breeze, throng 
and twinkle in the leaves that twirl, 
upon the boag|^;,where fhewery grass 
is all a-rustle with lovely spi^it-things, 
and a weeping mist of music fills the 
air. The final scenes especially are such 
a Bacchic reel and rout and revelry of 
beauty as leaves one staggered and 
giddy; poetry is spilt like wine, music 
runs to drunken waste. The chcyuses 
sweep down the wind, tirelessly, flight 
^after flight, till the breathless soul 
almost cries for respite from tfijs un- 
rolling splendours. Yet these scenes, so 


wonderful from a purely poetical stand- 
point that no t)ne could wish them 
away, are (to our humble thinking) 

nevertheless thd artistic error of the 

• # 

poem. Abstradledly, thp development 
' 59 
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of Shellcjr’^id^pa required that heshaald 
show the earthly paradise which was 
t(fr ^llow the fall of Zeus. But dra- 
matically with that fall the adtion 
ceases, and the drama should have 
ceased with it. A final chorus^or choral 
series,' of sejoicings (sjfch as does ulti- 
mately end the drama where Prome- 
theus appears on the scene) would have 
been legitimate enoxigfi. Instead, how- 
ever, the bewilderad reader finds the 
drama unfolding itself through scene 
after scene which leaves the adtion 
precisely where it found it, because 
there is no longer an adtion to advance. 
It is as if the choral Jinale of an opera, 
were, prolonged through two adfs. 

We have, nevertheless, called Pro- 
metheus Shelley’s greatest poem because 
[ it is the most comprehensive storehquse 
of his power. Were we asked to name 
t^ie most perfecjzmon^is longer efforts, 

we sh/)uld narq,ethe poem in which h" 
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laipentcd Keats ;*under tl\,e Shed petals 
of his lovely fanoy giving the slain hire? 

a silken burial. Seldom is the death oia 

• # * 

poet mourned in true poetry. Not often 
is'the singfer coffined in laurel-wood. 
i\piong» the very few exceptions to such 
a rule, the greatest is A^ont^. In the ' 
JCngh h language oolyZ-yr/i/cyr competes 
with it; af!(i when we ^rcittAdonais to 
Lytuias^ Vvc arefollowing the precedent 
-et in the case of \^ccxo: Adonais is the 
longer. As regards command over ab- 
stradlion, it is no le'=s charadleristically 
Sheileian thzxiFrometheus. Itis thVough- 
ou t a sesies of abstradtions vitalized with 
daring exquisiteness, from 

Morning sought 

Tier eastern watch-tower, and her hair unbbund, 
Wetwith the tears which should adorn the ground, 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day, 

to J:he Dreams ‘that were the flock of 

the dead shepherd. 

Whom near the streams 
Of his young spirit he kept^ * 

- * 6i ‘ 
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of whom dn^ sees, as she hangs moujn- 
'hig over him,' 

the silken fringe of his fair eyes 
A tear some l5ream has loosened from his brain! 
Lost angel of a ruined Paradise! 

She knew not 'twas her own, as with no stain 
She faded like a cloud that hath outwept its rail). 

In the solan spefli^i^,- beyond the 
extreme red and extreme violet rays, are 
whole series of colours, demonstrable, 
but imperceptible to' gross human 
vision. Such writing as this we have 
quoted renders visible the invisibilities 
of imaginative colour. 

One thing prevents Adonais from 
being ideally perfeft: its lack of Chris- 
tian hope. Yet we remember well the 
writer of a popular memoir on Keats 
proposing as “ the best consolation for 
the mind pained by this sad record” 
Shelley’s inexpressibly sad exposition 
of Pantheistic immortality: 

He is a portion of that loveliness 

Which ondc hye made more lovely, etc* 
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What utter deselation c^n’it be that 
discernscomfortiin this hopefwhose waii 
countenance is as the countenance a 
despair ? N ay, was not inA.tt^’wanhopeih.c. 
Saxon for despair? What deepest depth 
of agony is ft that finds tonsolation in 
this immortahty : an inam9rtaHty which 
thrusts you in^*]5Jeath, the maw of 
Nature, that your dissolved* elements 
may circulate through her veins? • 
Yet such, the poet tells me, is my 
sole balm for the hurts of life. I am as 
the vocal breath floating from an organ. 
I too shall fade on the winds, a cadence 
soon forgotten. So I dissolve and* die, 
and am lost in the ears of men: the 
"particles of my being twine in newer 
melodies, and from my one death*arise 
a hundred lives. Why, through the 
thin partition o^ this consolation Pan- 
theism can hear the groans of its neigh*- 
hour, Pessimism. Better almostthe black 
resignation which th^ fatalist draws 
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from his dyjn hopeUssness, from the 
fierce kisses of misery cthat hiss against 
hjis^ears. 

With some gleams, it is true, of more 
than mock solace, Adonair is lighted; 
but they are obtainedby implicitly assu- 
ming tthtpefsonal immortality which 
the poem explicitly denies; as when, 
for instance, to greet the dead ydUth, 

K 

Th6 inheritors of unfulfilled .cnown 

Rose from their seats, built beyond mortal thought 

P ar in the unapparent. ^ 

And again the final stanza of the poem: 

The brcTAth whose might I have invoked in song 
De$q*nds on me; my spirit’s bark is driven 
P"ar from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given: 

The massy earth, the sphered skies are riven; 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar, 

Where, burning through the inmost veil of heaven, 

The soul of Adonais like a star 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 

J’he soul of Adonais? — Adon'ais, who is 
but 

A portion of that loveliness 
Which ohe^he madffe more lovely. 
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^After all, to finish whe,re we began, 
perhaps the poecns on whicli the love? 
of Shelley leans mOst lovingly, w,i^i,th 
he has oftenest in his mind, which best 
represent Shelley to him, and which he 
igstinctiyely’ reverts to when Shelley’s 
name is mentioned, ar^ soiAe 'of the 
shorter poems an d detach ed lyrics. H ere 
Shelley forgets for a while all that ever 
makes his versu turbid; forgets that he 
is anything but a, poet, forgets some- 
times that he is anything but a child; 
lies back in his skiff, and looks at the 
clouds. He plays truant from earth, slips 
through* the wicket of fancy into 
heaven’s meadow, and goes gathering 
’‘stars. Here we have that absolute virgin- 
gold of song which is the scarcest 
among human products, and for which 
we can gp to but thfee yoets — Cole- 
ridge, Shelley, Chopin,*'^ and perhajis 

•Such analogies between masters in sister- arts ate 
often interesting. In s^me respect^ is not Brahms the 
Browning of music? ♦ 
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we shoul^l.ad^ Keats f — Christabel %nd 
*Kubla-Khan ; The Skytark^ The Cloudy 
all(i»Y>4^ Sensitive Plant (in its first two 
parts) ; The Eve of Saint Agnes and Phe 
Nightingale ; certain of the Nocturnes ; 

, these things make very quiiiteSsential- 
ized Ihve^ iness. It is jH^ar«of poetry. 

Remark, as a thing worth remark- 
ing, that, although Shelley’s diction is 
at other times singulaAy rich, it cea^s 
in these poems to beiich, or't0 pbttude 
itself at all; it is imperceptible; his 
Muse, has become a veritable Echo, 
whgse body has dissolved from about 
her voice. Indeed, when his*diction is 
richest, nevertheless the poetry so 
donpnates the expression that we only 
feel the latter as an atmosphere until 
we are satiated with the former; then 
we discover with surprise to how im- 
perial a vesture we had been blinded 
oy gazing on the face of his song. A 

le^qn, this, ficserving to be -conned by 
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a generation so dpposite^ki ^(jpdency as 
our own: alesstfn that in poetry, as in 
the Kingdom of Cod, w® should? ifot 
take thought too greatly wherewith 
we shall be clothed, but seek first^ the 
spirit, afnd all these things will be addcd^ 
unto us. • .f « • • * 

On the marvellcAis music of Shelley’s 
verse we need not dwell, except to note 
that he avoids* that metronomic beat 
of rhythm which Edgar Poe intro- 
duced into modern lyric measures, as 
Pope introduced it into the rhyming 
heroics of his day. Our varied rr^etres 
are becoming as painfully over-polished 
as Pope’s one metre. Shelley could at 
need sacrifice smoothness to fitnegs. He 
could write an anapaest that would send 
Mr Swinburne into strong shudders 
(e.g., “stream did gli3e”J when he in- 
stinctively felt that by so forgoing the 
more obvious music of melody fie 

• * Seek $rst, not teef tnly. 
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of harmony. If we have to add that in 
wayi he wiis far from escaping 
the defects of his merits, and would 
sometimes have to. acknowledge tKat 
his Nilotic flood too often overflowed 
its bahks,.wkat is tlys^ bwt saying that 
he died young? *• 

« 

It may be thought that in our casual 
comments on ShcHey’s life we have 
been blind to its evil side. That, how- 
ever, js not the case. Wc see clearly 
tha^ he committed grave sins, and one 
cruel crime; but we remember also 
that he, was an Atheist from his boy- 
hood; we reflect how gross must have 
been the moral neglect in the training 
of a child who could he an Atheist from 
his boyhood: and we*decliiK; to judge 
so unhappy a being by the rules which 
wc should apply to a Catholic. It seems 
to ^u^ that Shelley was struggling — 
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blindly, weakly, ‘stumbltftgljr, but stilj 
struggling — towards higher things. 
His Pantheism is an indiaation df ft. 
Pantheism is a half-way house, and 
marks ascenj; or descent^ according to 
the direction from which jt is ap-, 
preached. Ncfw.^kelley Cifme-to iJ from 
absolute Atheism; fherefore ip liis case 
it meant rise. Again, his poetry alon« 
would lead us to the same conclusion, 
for we do not bclftjve that a truly cor- 
rupted spirit can write consistently 
ethereal poetry. We should believe in 
nothing, if we believed that, few it 
would 6e the consecration of a lie. 

.J*oetry is a thermometer; by*, taking 
its average height you can estynate 
the normal temperature of its writer’s 
mind. The devil can do many things. 
But. the devil cafinot write poetry. He 
may mar a poet, but he cannot make 
a poet. Among^ all the temptations 

wherewith he tjemptetl St Anthyny, 
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though w^e^htye ofteil seen it statgd 
tliat he howled, we have never seen it 
stafced that he sang. ' 

Shelley’s anarchic principles were as 
a rule held by him .with some misdl- 
.rected view to truth. He disbelieved in 
kings. *And is k not a gi^ye^act — regret 
it if you will~th»t in all European 
Cpuntries, except two, monarchs are a 
mere survival, the obseflete buttons on 
the coat-tails of rul«., which serve no 
purpose but to be continually coming 
off? It js a miserable thing to note how 
every little Balkan State, having ob- 
tained liberty (save the markt)»by Act 
of Congress, straightway proceeds to 
secure the service of a professional* 
king. These gentlemen are plentiful in 
Europe. They are the “noble Chair- 
men ” who Ifcnd'their «iames«for a con- 
sideration to any enterprising company 
which may be speculkting in Liberty. 
Wh^ we seife these things, xvc revert 
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tQ the old lines ‘in which f^ersius tells 

^ • • • 

how you cannot turn Dama into a free- 
man by twirling himrounjjl yourfi?i|er 
and calling him Marcus Dama. 

* A-gain, Shelley .desired a religion of 
humanity, and that me*ant, to him, a 
religion for Uumanity, a religion which, 
unlike the spec^raA Christianity about 
him, should permeate and regulate tlje 
whole organization of men. And the 
feeling is one with which a Catholic 
must sympathize, in an age where — if 
we may say so without irreverence — 
the Almighty has been made a consti- 
tutional* Deity, with certain state- 
grants of worship, but no influence 
* over political affairs. In these matters 
his aims were generous, if his methods 
were perniciously mistaken. In his 
theory of Frew Lov5 aldne, borrowed 
lik*e the rest from the Revolution, Kis 
aim was as nniscfhievous as his methdU. 
At the same tihie he»w!is atleasjt logi- 
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cal. His tl^epry.was rep‘ulsive but conj- 
prehensible. Whereas ffom our present 
vi^rikdia — facilitation of divorce — can 
only result the era when the young 
lady in reduced circumstances will no 
longer turn governess, but will bt open 
to engagement as wife ^t « reasonable 
stipend. , 

• We spoke of the purity of Shelley’s 
poetry. We know of buf three passages 
to which exception ftan be taken. One 
is happily hidden under a heap of Shel- 
leian rubbish. Another is offensive be- 
cause it presents his theory of Free 
Love in its most odious forrft. The 
third is very much a matter, we think, 
for thp individual conscience. Compare 
with this the genuinely corrupt Byron, 
through the cracks and fissures of 
vyhose heaving versifiefation «team up 
perpetually the sulphurous vapoursf rom 
his central iniquity. We cannot credit 
ih^any Christftin ev^ had his faith 
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shaken through 'readingJ'SJjslley, un- 
less his faith wtre shaken before he 
read Shelley. Is any safaly-hav^id 
bark likely to slip its cable, and make 
for a flag {;lanted» on the very reef 
where th ©planter himself was wrecked? , 

Why indeed (oile is tempted to ask 
in concluding) should it be that ths 
poets who have written for us the 
poetry richest in* skiey grain, most 
free from admixture with the dul- 
ler things of earth — the Sheilas, the 
Coleridges, the Keats’ — are the .very 
poets Whose lives are among the sad- 
dest records in literature? Is it that (by 
some subtile mystery of analogy^ sor- 
row, passion and fantasy are indissolu- 
bly connected, like water, fire and 
cloyd; thut as from sun and dew are . 
born the vapours, so from fire and 
tears ascend the visions of aerial joy 

that the harvest.waves’richest ovqr the 

• * 
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m 

battlefields^ ofjthe soul; that the he^t, 
fike the earth, smell? sweetest after 
rs&i5| that Uie spelf on which depend 
such necromantic castles is some spirit 
of pain charm-poisoned at their base?* 
^Such a j>oet, it may be, mists with 
sighs the window of ^is iife until the 
tears run down itr then some air of 
parching poetry, like an air of search- 
ing frost, turns it to crystal won- 
der. The god of golden song is the 
god, too, of the golden sun; so perad- 
ventur^ songlight is like sunlight, and 
darkens the countenance of the soul. 
Perhaps the rays are to the stars what 
thorns are to the flowers; and so the 
poet, after wandering over heaven* 
returns with bleeding feet. Less tragic 
in its merely temporal aspect than the 
, life of Keats* or Coleridge, the life of 
Shelley in its moral aspect is, perhaps, 

• ♦ Wc hope that we need nt>t refer the reader, for 
the methods of ma^ic archite^ire, to Ariosto and that 
Atlas sg;nong ench»itdirB^ Beck|>fd. 
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giorc tragical frhan that of either; his 
dying seems » myth, a figure of His 
liying; the material shipwreck a jR^re 
of the immaterial. 

• Enchanted ch^ld, born into a world 
unchildlike; spoiled darling of Nature, 
playmate of her elemental *daHghters; 
“ pard-like spirit,»beautiful and swift,” 
laired amidst the burning fastnesses^of 
his own fervid mind; bold foot along, 
the verges of precipitous dream; light 
leaper from crag to crag of inaccessible 
fancies; towering Genius, whose soul 
rose like a ladder between heaven and 
earth <9Efith the angels of song ascending 
and descending it ; — he is shrunken into 
the little vessel of death, and sealed with 
the unshatterable seal of doom, and cast 
down deep below the rolling tides of 
Time. Mighty me^t fdr little guests, 
when the heart of Shelley was laid* in 
the cemetery of Caius Cestius! Beaifty, 
music, sweetnSss, tears-*— the mouth of 
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the worm fijd of them all. Into that 
sacred bridal-gloom of dfeath where he 
hol^s^his nuptials with eternity let not 
our rash speculations follow him; let 
us hope rather that as, amidst material 
qature, where our dull eyes see” only 
ruin, th'fe finer eye of SQjience has dis- 
covered life in putridity and vigour in 
decay, seeing dissolution even and dis- 
integration, which in the mouth of 
man symbolize disorder, to be in the 
works of God undeviating order, and 
the manper of our corruption to be no 
less wpnderful than the manner of our 
health, — so, amidst the supernlitural 
universe, some tender undreamed sur- 
prise of life in doom awaited that wild 
nature, which, worn by warfarfe with 
itself, its Maker, and all the world, now 
‘ * •' • 

■ , Sleeps, and never palates more the dug, . 

The beggar’s nurse, and Caesar’s. 
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THE NOTES,. 

F 'RANCIS TfiOMPSON wrote , 
Shelley article in the yea5 1889, Wlicn 
he had but lately ended a long term of 
alienation from pens and paper. It hap- 
pened that Bishop ‘(afterwards Cardinal) 
Vaughan, who knew the Poet’s faiy ily well in , 
Lancashire, and h||d known i^'rancis himself 
at Ushaw College, met him in London; 
and out of this meeting, and thfc Bishop’s 
wish to serve hinu came the suggestion thalt 
he should contrioute a paper to The Dublin 
Review. That venerable Quarterly, founded • 
by Cardinal Wiseman half a century before. 
Bishop Vaughan now owned but did not 
edit. It inherited ecclesiastical rather than 
literary traditions ; and a due consj^era- 
tion for/hese didated the opening passages 
of the Essay, since somewhat curtailed. 
.Hence proceeded the plea that Theology 
and Literature might be reconciled — just 
such another reconciliation as Art had been 
adjured to seal with Nature at the end of 
the eighteenth-century V . 

ijro find her, kiss her, and be friends again ! • * 

And Thompson’s jplea had this added re- 
levance — that the choice of a subjed, left 
to himselH^ had f^len upotl Shelley; per* 
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))aps a dubtC'UsVhoice. At any rate the article 
was returned to him frorrf Tbe Dublin — one 
m1)i^ of thos^e memorable rejedions that go 
into the treasury of all neglected writers* 
consolations,perhapstheirillusions.Thro^n 
aside by its di^courag^sd author, the Essay 
was found among his papers after his death. 
His Dtei^ary ]^ecutor thought it right that 
the Review for which it was originally 
designed should again have the offer of it, 
cAnce a new generation of readers had arisen, 
and another editor, in days otherwise re- 
generate. Thus it happened that this orphan 
among Essays entered at last on a full in- 
heritance of fame,* Appreciative readers 

• It a^ppeared in Dublin^ dated JUI7 1908, 
with the following footnote by the Editor; “I’he 
editor thinks that his readers will welcoijgic this very 
remarkable posthumous essay in the precise form in 
which it was found among the papers of its author, 
the late Mr Francis Thompson. It lacks, of coursq^ 
the author's final revision, and may contain a sen- 
tence ^here or there which Mr Thompson himself 
would not finally have endorsed without those omis- 
sions or qualifying phrases which a writer makes or 
adds before passing bis work for publication. Such 
modifications cannot, however, be satisfactorily^made 
by another hand, and only obvious corrections neces- 
-isary for literary reasons hsve ‘been made by the 
author’s literary executor, Mr Wilfrid Meynell, to 
whose kindness Buhlin Rivhw is indebted for the 
the article J’ 

L 
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rapidly spread its renown beyond their own 
orthodox ranks; and, for th«i’fiEJl»time, in a 
long life of seventy-two years, The Dublin 
Revievf passed into a Second Edition. '?idit 
also was soon exhausted; but not the further 
demand, which this separate issue is de- 
signed to me§t.* » 

• 

•A leading article, entitled "Poet to Poet,” ap- » 
pcaring in Thi Ofiserver (August,* 1908;, said: "No 
literary event for ^lars has been so amazing an 
instance of burled jewels brought to lig|jt as the post- 
humous article by the late Francis Thompson. Tke 
Dublin Review, even under the admirable editorship 
of Mr Wilfrid Ward^ had remained a comparatively 
cloistered publication. It has now leaped into a second « 
edition with a memorable masterpiece of English 
prose. Brilliant, joyous, poignant are these pages of 
interpretation, as sensitive and magical as the mind of 
one poet ever lent to the genius of anotherj^Yet when 
we turn from the subjedt to think of the author, the 
thing is jis mournful as splendid. As for Francis 
Thompson, whose existence was as fantastic in the 
true sense as De Quincey^ and far more sorrowful, 

' ait is as though fate, even after death, pursued him 
with paradoxes. In this part of his fame he has no 
share, and his finest piece of prose — and mucli of his 
prose, though unknown to the world, was notable — 
sets London ringing in away that reminds us of music 
never played^until fo«nd amAig tl*: papers of a dead 
composer. There are doubtless many who still aak* 
*Who was Francis Thompson?* There are probably 
many more who, mistaking knowledge of a poet f«r 
familiarity with his n;jjnc, would do well to ask ‘Who 
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T hough Francis .Thompson did not 
live iKne-krww that his Essay reached 
fhe reader’s heart, even as it had reached 
SheSiey’s anc^his own,‘he nevertheless kvew 
his labour to be not all in vain. He himself 
quarried in that mine of his own making, 
and garnished Ijis poetry withtsome of those 
“ buried jewels ” of his prose. In the" passage 
' which ^ellh of the Universe ;is the singer’s 
“box of toys,” we .recognize the matrix 
from which he cut a verse in The Hound 
Heaven; while the closing page of the 
article lives — or dies — agSin in the stanzas 
of An Anthem of Earthy 

Ah, Mother, Mother, 

What is this Man, thy darling kissed and cuffed, 
Thou lustingly engender’st. 

To sweat,*' and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowsed with all honour and all shamcfulness ? 

Cl 


was Shelley?’ The Essay answers both questions 
equally. As in all the highest work of that kind, it^ 
author divines the secrets of another nature by the 
certain?/ that his own was akin to it; anfi sympathy, 
inspiring true vision, reveals the seer as well as the 
seen. That the Essay should appear at last, instinfl 
with the first freshness %f life— * that tha expression of 
^ tfcc inward glory of a man’s youth should become his 
own rich epitaph — this is perhap|^ worth all the years 
of oblivion out of which a masterpiece has been re- 
deemed.” 
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I 

Fxjun nightly towers • ^ 

He dogs the secret footsteps of th! heii^ftis. 

Sifts in hi? hands the stars, weighs them as goId-dmiT, 
And yet is he successive ifnto nothing ^ * 

But patrimony of a little mould, 

And entail of four planks. Thou hast made his mouth 
At^id of all dominion and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all cfelight, all topless^grandcurs. 

All beauty, and all starry majesties, 

And dim transteUar things; — even that*it lyay, 
Filled in the enaing*%ith a puff of dust, 

Confess — is enough/'^The world left empty 
What that poor mouthful crams. His htiart is builded 
For pride, for potency, infinity, • 

All heights, all deepf, and all immensities, 

Arrased with purple like the house of kings, 

To stall the grey-rat, arfll the carrion -worm 
Statelily lodge. Mother of mysteries, 

Sayer of dark sayings in a thousand tongues, 

Who bringest forth no saying yet so dark ^ 

As we ourselves, thy darkest! 


S HO^LTLY after he wrote this Shelley 
paper, Francis Thompson set down some 
’ “Stray Thoughts on Shelley,” not lacking at 
least a “correlated greatness ” in asscjpiation 
with the longer composition. Speaking again 
of the close relation between the poet and 
the poetry — that*“ sineSre effluence of life ” 
which his own verse ever was — he protest? 
against a writar Tyho had said that Shelly, 
though himself a wretch, could write as an 
angel: * 
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** Let me put it nakedly. That if Helig- 
gi^balus hjRj* possessed Sljelley’s brain, he 
mj^ht have lived thp life of Helioga- 
balu^, and yat have written the poetry«of 
Shelley. To those who believe this, there is 
nothing to say. I will only remark, ih 
passing, that I take it fo be the mo^t Tar- 
Jarian lie jwhich ever spurted t>n paper 
from the pen of a goo^^ n*an. For the 
writer was a good rx«an, and had no idea 
that he was’ offering a poniard at the heart 
of truth,” 

Again, Francis Thompson says: 

“The difference betwaen the true poet 
in his poetry and in his letters or personal 
intercourse, is just the difference between 
two states of the one man; between the 
metal^live from the forge and the metal 
chill. But, chill or glowing, the ihetal is 
equally itself. If difference there be, it is 
the metal in glow that is the truer to itself. 
For, cold, it may be overlaid with dirt, 
obscurfed with dust; but afire, all these are 
scorched away.” 

T he last oT these “Straj Tlioughts” 
carries Shelley with them into the far 
pcfcBsibilities of an environment other than 
that which was his own: 
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“The coupling«of the names ^of two Eng- 
*lish poets [Kejts and Meliey] who hfeve 
possessed in largest measure th|t ^frail 
Blight of sensibility suggests another pro- 
blem which I should like to put forward, 

• though I cannot answer.-* What may be the 
effedt^of s(3:nic and climatic surroundings 
on the charadter and developrr\pnt of genias 
such as theirs P^Jfdad he drunk frofti the cup 
of Italy before, not«after, the cup of death, 
how would it have wrought* on the pas- 
sionate sensitiveness of Keats? Would liiis 
poetry have 5iangcd in kind or power!* 
Cooped in an English city, what woulH 
have betidcd the dewy sensitiveness of 
Shelley? Could he have created The Reyolt 
of Islam had he not risen warn* from the 
lap of the poets’ land? Could he hav* waxed 
inebriate with the heady choruses of ’Pro- 
metheus Unbound^ 

Like f/psy Joy, that reels with tossing head, 

if for ♦he Baths of Caracalla wifti their 
‘flowering ruins,’ the Italian spring and 
‘the new life with wjiich.it drenches the 
spirits eifen to intoxication,’ had been sub- 
stituted the blear streets of London, the 
Avernian birds, the anaemic herbage of flur 
parks, the sniv^of our, catarrhal Maj, and 
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the worthless 1 0 U which a sharping En^- 
li^h spring afthu^ly presents to its confiding 
cr<*^jtors? Climate and^surroundings must 
needs influenre vital energy; and upon the 
storage of this fuel, which the imaginative 
worker burns ati'.a fiercer heat than other 
workers, depends a poet’s sustained power. 
SVith waning health, the beauty of Keats’s 
poetry distindly waned. ^.Nar can it be, 
but that beings of sach susceptibility as 
these two should transmute their colour, 
like the Ceylonese lizard, with the shifting 
colour of their shifted station. I have 
•Tancied, at times, a degree of analogy be- 
tween the wandering sheep Shelley and the 
Beloved Disciple. Both are usually repre- 
sented with a certain feminine beauty. 
Both^made the constant burden of their 
teaching, ‘My little children, Icive one 
another.’ Both have similarities in their 
cast of genius. The Son of Man walks, 
amidst the golden candlesticks almost as 
the profane poet would have seten Him 
walk: 

* ^His head and His hairs were whitc^ike wool, as 
white as snow and His eyes were as a flame of^ fire; 
ai^ His feet like unto fine b^fass^ as if they burned 
in a furnace; and His voice as the sound of many 
waters. 

A 
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, » 

“ Receive from Shelley, out of many kin- 
3red phantasies^ this: 


White 

Its countenance, like the whiteness c5f bright snow. , , . 
Its hair is white, the brightness of white light 
^Scatter’d in string. 

• 

“Andj finally, with somewhj^ the samf 
large elemental j^rision they take each their 
stand; leaning athw;’*t the rampires of crea- 
tion to watch the bursting of*over-seeded 
worlds, and the mown stars tailing behiftd 
Time, the scytheman, in broad swaths * 
along the Milky JVay. Now, it is showft 
that the inspired revelations of. the in- 
spired Evangelist are tinged with imagery 
by the scenery of Patmos. If, yistead of 
looking from Patmos into the eyes of 
Nature, he had been girt within the walls 
of a Roman dungeon, might .not his eagle 
have mewed a feather? VVe should have 
had great Apocalyptic prophecy; should 
we have had the great Apocalyptic^ poem? 
For the poetical greatness of a Biblical 
book has no necessjiry commensuration 
with its religious importance; Job is greater 
than Isaiah. Might even St John have sung 
less highly, though not less truly, from wut 
the glooms of jiie Tulljanum? Perhaps so 
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it is; ancL jpet;^aps, onc^ who hymned /he 
angel IsraTel spoke wider truth than he 
l^iew: ^ 

Tlie ecstasies above 

With thy burning measures suit — 

Thy grief, thy joy, thy hate, thy love, 

Witlj the fervtDur of thf^ lute — 

Well may the stars be miy:c !* 

♦Y Hea^^pn is thine ; butithis 

Is a world ^ sweels and sours ; 

^Our flowers are merely — flowers. 

And the shadow of thy perfect bliss 
Is the sunshine oQpurs* 

If I could dwell 
^ Where Ifrafel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 

While a bolder note than his might ^wcll 
« From my lyre within the skji,” 

* E. A, Poe. 
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BY FRANCIS THOf^i^SO'N 

5s! 1 POEMS. fSs. 

net. J L wW. 

P |lOFOUND thought and far-fetcl^ed splcnd(fur of 
imagery — qualities which ought to place him in 
the permanent ranks of fame. — Coventry Patmore* 

A VOLU^tE^of poetrjj has no^appeared in Queen 
Vi6t«ria's reign more authentic in greatness of 
utterance tharf this. In the rich and virilj harmonies i 
of his line, in straUge ajd lovely vision, in funcfcmental 
meaning, he is possibly the fi.'ist of Viflorlan poets, and 
at least is he of none the inferior. ... In nothing does 
Thompson appear more authentically a poet than irv 
the fad that his sense^pf beauty is part of his religion. 
In this he is like Shelley, except that Shelley's sense of 
beauty Vfas his religion. Tj^erefore, Shelley wrote the 
glorious Epi/>syc6idioH ; therefore, Mr Thompson writes 
Her Portrait; and, speaking for ourselves, we shall say 
at once that £/f/Jryr^V^a»,Iong unique in the language, 
has at last found its parallel, perhaps its peA, in Her 
Portrait This first volume is no mere promise — it»is it- 
self amongjhe great achievements of English poetry ; 
it has reached the peak of Parnassus at a bound. — 

J. L, Garvin. 

* I^HAT minority who can recognize the essentials 
X under jhe accidents of poetry, and who fc|I that 
it is to pcfctlc Form alone, and not to forms, that eter- 
nity belongs, will agree that, alike in wealth and dig- 
nity of imagin|tion, in^epth ajad suljflcty of thought, 
and in magic and mastery of language, a new poet of 
the first rank is to be welcomed in the author of this 
volume. — H. I>. T R^LL|in TSe Nineteenth Ccntuiy, , 
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ls.]TH^FIOUNDe/'HEAVEN[ls. 

Issued separately in Japaiiese Vellum Cov^er. 

T he winter’s labour [writer Lady Burne-Jones of 
her Husband in the year 1893] was cheered by 
the appearance pf a small volume of poems by an author 
whose name was till then unknown to us. The little 
book moved him to admiration and hope; and, speak- 
ing of the poem he liked |bcst in it, he said : “Since 
Gabriel’s Blessed hamozcl no mystical words have so 
touched me^s The Hound of Heaven. Shall I ever forget 
howl uXidressed and diessed again, a id had to undress 
again — a thing I most ha,re — because I could think of 
nothing else?” — Memorials of Burne-Jones. 


I S there any religious poem carrying so much of the 
passion of penitence since George Herbert wrote 
The Fkmr zni. The Collar? hn 6 . these arc short lyrics, 
and simple in expression, while The Hound ofHeaveni^ 
an Ode in the manner of Crashaw. With Crashaw, 
indeed, we cannot avoid comparing it, and in the com- 
parison it more than holds its own. — The SpeBator. 


TTTE do not think we forget any of the splendid 
V V things of an English anthology when we say that 
The Hound of Heaven seems to us, on the whole, the most 
wonderful lyric in the language. It fingers all the stops 
of the spirit, and we hear now a thrilling and dolorom 
note of doom, and now thequiring of the spheres, and 
now the very pipes of Pan, but under all .he still, sad 
music of humanity. It is the return of the nineteenth 
century to Thomas a Kempis. — The Bookman. 

^ TT is not too early to say that people will still be 
1 learning it by heart two hundred years hcncejforit 
l^as about it the unique thing?, th«t ma^lies for immor- 
tality. — The Times. 
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NEW POEMS# f * 

• • L net 


T he first thing is*torecogniz!tand^clare that we 
are Jiere face tojace with a poet ofthe first or^r. 
— Daily Chronicle, ^ ^ 

A S a matter of fa£l — such faft m one kisses the 
book to in a court of law — it was in a railway 


<;^rriage that I first read Mr Thompson’s poem l^he 
Mistress of Jiislon; but^in sud^^uth as would pass 
anywheri but in a court of law, it was at Cambridge, 
in the heighf of the summer term, and^n a FellowV 
Garden, that th^rev^^ation first Ame. I thoflght then 
in my enthusiasm that no srch poem had been written 
or attempted since Coleridge attempted, and left off 
vfnxXxigjKubla Khan.ln acoolerhourl thinksoyet; and, 
were my age twenty dive or so, it would delight me to 
swear to it, riding to any man’s drawbridge who shut^ 
his gates against it, and biowing the horn of challenge. 
It is verily 'a wonderful poem; hung, like a fairy talc, 
in middle air — a sleeping palace of beauty set in a glade 
in the heart of the Woods of Westermain, surprised 
there and recognized with a gasp as satisfying, and sum- 
marizing a thousand youthful longings after beaiAy. To 
me also iy admiration seemed too hqt to last ; but 
four or five years leave me unrepentant. It seemed to me 
to be more likely to be a perishable joy, because I had 
•once clutched at, and seemed to grasp, similar beauties 
in Poe. — Mr Quiller-Couch, in Daily Nem. 

W ITH Francis Thompson we lose the greatest 
poetic energy since Browning, In his poetry, as 
in the poetry ^f the tinivcrsoi you work infinitely 
out and out, but yet infinitely in and in. These twp* 
infinities are the mark of greatness; and he was a great 
poet. — G. K. Chest! rtI^n. . • 
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SISTER SONGS. 



A BOOK^which Shelley woifld have adored. — M ji 
William Archer, 

childhood and innocence Francis Thompson 
X raised a m^*>nificcnt teritpie in Sistfr Songs . — 
Spe^ator. 

P ASSAGES which Spenser would not have dis- 
owned. — Times. . 


58.1 SELECTED POEM'S. [5s. 

net. J wml. 

With a Biographical Note by Vf! M. and a Portrait. 

T his volame will serve to bring before a wider 
circle of readers some of the most individual 
poetic work of the last century^ The sense of little 
^hings, the appealing tenderness of children, are pres- 
ent to him no less than the gr?nd and sublime elements 
of being. He hears the “music of the spheres/* it is 
true; but he hears it as much in the child’s prattle or 
the sea-shell as in the thunder or the earthquake. His 
poems on children, rightly placed first in thisseleftion, 
are nqi* the least ofhis legacy. — T6e Athenteum. 

T his Httle book is an admirable scle^ion from 
three volumes of poetry, to which has been added 
one piece from the poet’s unpublished manuscript, — 
The MomingTosU 

H ere is the best of what he wrote, gathered with 
equal jealousy that nothing less than good should 
find a place in it, and care that nothing very good 
should be omitted. , . . The seleijion is extraordinarily 
(impressive, with a richness of music ana a poignancy 
and depth of feeling such as can be found only in the 
n;>asterpieces of English yycsg.^^'ltkeGuBriian. 
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